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THE PALAZZO DAVANZATI, FLORENCE 


By RICHARD FRANZ BACH 


HE recent disposal of the art 
property of Professor Elia Volpi 
prompts a brief consideration of the 
fine old Florentine mansion, which 
under the name of the Davanzati Palace 
so long provided accommodations for the 
richest collection of examples of Italian 
Renaissance art that has ever been 
brought to this country. The building 
is assigned to the Quattrocento, the fif- 
teenth century, when palace architecture 


in the mother city of the arts was ap- 
proaching its zenith; it was built by 
the ancient clan of the Davizzi, passed 
from them to the Bartolini in 1576 and 
ultimately came into the possession of the 
Davanzati, a family long intimately con- 
nected with the history and growth of 
Florence and contributing many gonfal- 
conieri and other civic officials to its gov- 
ernment. In 1904 Professor Volpi pur- 
chased the palace, chiefly to provide a 
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splendid stamping ground for his anti- 
quarian proclivities. In the space of 
five years he restored the palace within 
and without, from cellar to loggia, walls, 
frescoes, even inscriptions, to its pristine 
Renaissance quality and atmosphere, and 





FIREPLACE BY MICHELOZZO, DAVANZATI 
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his work was universally acclaimed a dis- 
tinct success, even receiving the unquali- 
fied approval of Doctor Wilhelm Bode of 
Berlin, whose authoritative position as a 
student, historian and critic of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance is beyond question. 

Not satisfied with his architectural re- 
storation alone, Professor Volpi provided 
the building with its natural complement, 
a collection of original pieces of furniture 
of corresponding date of execution, 
likewise paintings, bronzes, sculpture, 
wrought iron, terra cottas, stuccos, ma- 
jolica, rugs and tapestries, as well as 
linens and laces of surpassing excellence 
of workmanship. It is the sale of this 
unique collection augmented by parts of 
that housed for some time within the 
Villa Pia, another of Professor Volpi’s 
adventures in restoration, that gained in 
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recent weeks such widespread attention 
among connoisseurs and historians. 
* * * 


From the fine array of three large 
arched openings at the street level the 
whole facade rises in sedate majesty 
through three tiers of windows with seg- 
mental heads, to an open loggia or gallery 
surmounted by a cornice of characterist- 
ically deep projection, the whole of this 
upper story giving the lie to the other- 
wise formidable and military elevation. 

Following the Florentine practice the 
lower story of the palace is of rusticated 
stone reduced to a uniform surface in the 
main story or piano nobile while the upper 
stories of the front are finished in brick. 
The feeling of the whole is one of grace 
and distinctly conveys the motif of a 
broad tower, due largely to the compara- 
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tively narrow street frontage, and differs 
decidedly in this respect from the type of 
effectiveness studied in the Strozzi, Ric- 
cardi, Guadagni, Rucellai, Pitti and other 
well known palazzi in Florence. 

A monumental cartouche—supposedly 
by Donatello—forms a central motive or 
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focal point for the eye and relieves the 
unfinished appearance of the ends of the 
facade, a defect which is so often found, 
and in many cases necessarily so, in these 
and a host of other buildings that are per- 
mitted expression on one face only. 

An interesting sidelight on contempor- 
ary life is given by the numerous metal 
accessories. In front of each line of win- 
dows was bracketed a wooden pole upon 


means of rich textiles the frowning aspect 
of the building is softened and animated, 
for features of this type must be con- 
strued as part of the truthfully colorful 
rendering of such a facade, an essential 
element of the setting which it dominates. 
At the sides of all windows and doorways 
are inserted metal hooks which may have 
been used as fastenings for textiles or 
for torches, while on the ground level, 
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metal hooked supports or arms projecting 
from the wall at the sides of the windows. 
No doubt this arrangement served for 
hanging drapery on festal occasions, fam- 
ily ceremonies or municipal holidays, and 
may also have been used in silk drying, 
for the silk industry was of considerable 
importance in this quarter of Florence. 
It may be said that the character of such 
a building is not complete if this occa- 
sional, perhaps even fairly frequent, addi- 
tional color motive is lost sight of; by 
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between the doors appear iron hitching 
rings and at one corner a lamp bracket, 
no doubt to light the tiny alley or ruelle, 
that connects the Via Porta Rossa with 
the broader Via Capaccio behind the 
palace. 

That the medieval character long clung 
to Renaissance structures is apparent 
from the first view of the interior of this 
building. In fact, the all too frequent 
need for defense in this and similar 
buildings of the time must be considered 
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a distinct reason for their massiveness 
and their often unfriendly appearance, 
while the long retention of crenelations, 
battlements, heavy metal gates, and for- 
bidding unbroken walls—the latter even 
occasionally sloping or battered at the 
base of the building—further emphasizes 
their response to the tradition of a com- 
mon military ancestry, namely, that of 
the castle of the feudal noble. In the vault 


of the courtyard capitals, some bearing 
portrait heads supposedly of members of 
the Davizzi and Davanzati families, and 
set upon five octagonal columns; likewise 
also by the attractive handling of a care- 
fully limited number of mouldings and 
other details carved in stone. 

The interior presents an aggregation 
of notable halls and smaller rooms, pro- 
fusely decorated with mural frescoes— 
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above the entrance passage will be found 
holes for pouring hot oil or other missiles 
upon a successful intruder; the very ex- 
istence of such provision for self defense 
in a city residence of this time invites 
vivid conjecture as to the exigencies of 
contemporary life, even in splendid Flor- 
ence with its fully developed municipal 
culture. This ominous suggestion is ren- 
dered practically void by the remarkably 
successful courtyard and stairway treat- 
ment beyond; as well also by the variety 


in the restoration of which Professor 
Volpi relied upon the skill of Silvio Zanc- 
chi—sometimes as simple regular pat- 
terns, sometimes in imitation of textiles 
hung upon the walls, whose upper reaches 
are treated as ornate borders, occasion- 
ally with painted architectural motives in 
addition to those of actual projection that 
form the apparent supports of ceiling 
beams. The mural schemes are suggested 
by such names as the Parrot Room and 
the Peacock Room. There are also finely 
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restored wooden ceilings with heavy 
painted beams. Small shrines or taber- 
nacles—the work of a round dozen of well- 
known sculptors and modelers in stucco, 
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including Jacopo della Quercia, and 
ceramists, including Giovanni della Rob- 
bia—are set into a number of the rooms, 
which latter are also provided with simple 
fireplaces, with the exception of that in 
the principal room on the main floor 
which presents an ornate composition of 
amorini with festoons, the whole ascribed 
to Michelozzo Michelozzi. 

It should be a matter of no small regret 
that this loss in the art world must like- 
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wise be credited to the demands of the war 
of all Europe. The Davanzati palace is 
despoiled of its mobiliary decorations, but 
we are not informed as to the prospective 
fate of the building itself, its ceilings and 
its frescoes. It is hoped that these at 
least may be spared, even in these troub- 
lous times, through the agency of the Ital- 
ian government, which has thus far nobly 
carried out the work of restoring and 
preserving a large number of the many 
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monuments that constitute the enviable 
heritage of the mother country of the 
Renaissance.* 


*The writer is indebted to Les Arts, for August, 1911. for 
the illustrations to this paper. 
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A PROPOSED LAW AFFECTING THE PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHITECTURE IN QUEBEC 


F a bill now pending before the law- 
making body of Quebec, Canada, be- 
comes law, it will place the control 
of the practice of architecture in the 

hands of the representative architectural 
association. Specifically the proposed 
law makes it impossible for any person 
to act as an architect without being a 
member of the Province of Quebec Asso- 
ciation of Architects. 

Commenting on the situation giving 
rise to the measure, and reciting its sali- 
ent points, Building News of London 
states as follows: 

The association objects to any person call- 
ing himself an architect without being a 
member, and legal action has been several 
times taken, under the Act constituting the 
association, against persons alleged to be 
practising illegally. A recent judgment of 
the Court of Review, however, proved un- 
favorable to the contention that persons act- 
ing as architects are bound to be members 
of the association. 

The object of the Bill is to remedy the 
defect, and the measure is also aimed at 
persons outside the association, including en- 
gineers, who design buildings, particularly 
industrial plants, work which it is claimed 


is wholly within the architectural sphere. 
The wording of the Bill is very compre- 
hensive and apparently will prevent con- 
tractors from building for proprietors with- 
out an architect being consulted. No one 
who is not a member of the association may 
act as an architect “directly or indirectly” 
without incurring penalties named in the 
Bill, a provision which, on the face of it 
looks as if it will affect the hundreds of 
small contractors who build without calling 
in an architect. 

The Bill gives the Council of the Associa- 
tion discretion to admit to its membership all 
members of associations of architects in the 
other provinces of Canada, also members of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
and of foreign associations of architects of 
equal standing on their presenting their cre- 
dentials. 

Architects, not members of the associ- 
ations, who shall have practised for five 
years, shall be admitted without serving as 
students, but shall be required to pass the 
final examinations. 

No person shall take or make use of the 
name or title “architect,” either singly or 
in connection with any other word, name, 
title or designation, nor act as such, either 
directly or indirectly, unless he is registered 
as a member of the association. 

It is further provided that anyone who, 
not being registered as a member of the as- 
sociation, takes or makes use of any such 
name, title, or designation, or acts as archi- 
tect either directly or indirectly, shall be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $25 for the 
first offence, and not exceeding $100 for every 
subsequent offence, and, in default of im- 
mediate payment of the fine and costs, to 
imprisonment for not more than ninety days, 
unless such penalty and costs be sooner 
paid. 


It is doubtful if the most arrogant 
labor union ever possessed the assurance 
to propose a more monopolistic measure, 
and it is inconceivable that the citizens of 
the province will submit to the absolute 
domination of the construction work of 
the country by an association. Under 
such a law the charge that an architects’ 
trust existed now frequently made by 
politicians and even employers of archi- 
tects who profess to see in the adoption 
of a uniform code of ethics and schedule 
of minimum charges indications of an 
illegal agreement would be to a very 
great extent, justified. The idea of 
monopoly is repugnant to art, and any 
tendency in that direction has been care- 
fully avoided in the majority of license 
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laws enacted in the several states of this 
country. We have heretofore commented 
on the desirability of a uniform law for 
all the states but such a measure should 
not place the practice of architecture in 
the hands of any association or society 
where an abuse of power might readily 
result in individual cases of discrimina- 
tion and injury affecting those qualified 
to practice architecture, as well as the 
public in general. To delegate the con- 
trol of the architectural development of 
a country or state to a self-constituted 
body of men would not only violate one of 
the first principles of progressive govern- 
ment, but would in effect reduce a noble 
calling to the level of trade unionism. 


A PROPOSAL CALCULATED TO LOWER 
THE NATIONAL STANDARDS OF ART 


PERSISTENT rumor to the effect 
that a movement is on foot hav- 
| \ ing for its object the transfer of 
Shadow Lawn, the estate occu- 
pied by President Wilson during the sum- 
mer of 1916, to the Government to serve 
aS a permanent summcr capitol of the 
United States, has been in circulation for 
the past month. As long as no definite 
steps in this direction were taken, there 
was little that could be done, but now a 
report comes from Washington that 
makes it look as though the promoters of 
the project were serious in their propos- 
als. In fact, Representative Scully of 
New Jersey has introduced a resolution 
in the House that, if successful, will re- 
sult in the eventual utilization of this 
property for the purpose indicated. 
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As far as geographical location of this 
estate is concerned, there could be little 
said in the way of adverse criticism. 
Probably, also, the suggestion that each 
president be permitted to select the cli- 
mate and environment that best suited his 
fancy during the vacation months, as 
presidents have done heretofore, need be 
given but little thought or attention. As 
long as the country designates the resi- 
dence of its presidents for the greater 
part of each year, it could also, prob- 
ably, with equal propriety, do so during 
the summer seasons, if it seemed desir- 
able. But there is another and more seri- 
ous objection to the selection of the prop- 
erty under consideration for this purpose. 
It is its total lack of architectural quali- 
ties. Surely, the Government should have 
some interest in the cultural effect of its 
buildings on the public. It is humiliating 
enough to have the chief executive of a 
nation select—even on his own respon- 
sibility—a temporary home that in its 
structural formation and ornamentation 
outrages every principle of art, but to 
give governmental sanction to such a 
selection by acquiring the property and 
making it one of the most prominent in 
the country would indicate a retrogres- 
sion in our artistic ideals that approaches 
decadence. From Mount Vernon, the 
White House and the Capitol to Shadow 
Lawn! Could better evidence of our com- 
plete cultural collapse as a nation be im- 
agined? 

It would seem that the Commission of 
Fine-Arts now has presented to it an un- 
equalled opportunity to render a service 
to the entire country. 
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SO-CALLED “PARROT ROOM,” DAVANZATI PALACE, FLORENCE 


Comment on a Suggested Innova- 
tion in Teaching Methods 
at Universities 


The Architect and Contract Reporter 
of London, discussing the proposal to in- 
troduce correspondence teaching at 
Columbia University, states: 

“There is a proposition on foot that a 
radical innovation in university teaching 
should be introduced at Columbia Uni- 
versity, U.S. A. We see no reason why 
correspondence teaching should not be 
part of the work of a university, as long 
as it is distinctly recognized that this 
method is inferior in value to that of viva 
voce teaching, with its inestimable advan- 
tage of personal contact between tutor 
and pupil. Dr. J. C. Egbert, formerly 
Professor of Latin at Columbia, and at 


present its Director of Extension Teach- 
ing, recommends this innovation in his 
annual report. He argues that offering 
courses by mail is part of the legitimate 
functions of a modern university, in spite 
of the fact that it has ‘long been consid- 
ered the particular domain of private 
institutions, which have exploited such 
instruction for pecuniary gain.’ He 
urges that Columbia shall adopt this 
method on the same basis as that of its 
viva voce classes—that is to say, without 
any idea of making a profit thereby, but 
at cost price or even less than cost. It is 
reported that Professor Egbert will have 
to overcome a considerable prejudice 
against his proposal; but the success of 
his extension plans for democratising the 
work of the university is likely to count 
ultimately in his favor.”’ 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING—PART III 


By LAWRENCE VEILLER 


Secretary, National Housing Association, New York City. 


THE HOUSING OF THE SINGLE WORKER 


LL that has been said heretofore has 
had reference to the housing of the 
man with a family. What about 
the single worker? How is he to 

be housed? 

We all know how he is housed in most 
manufacturing communities. He lives as 
a lodger or boarder or as one of several 
lodgers or boarders in the home or flat 
of some other workingman. The evils 
which flow from this method of living are 
too well known to require comment here. 
They have been discussed again and 
again for many years. I regret to say 
that thus far in this country that is all 
that has happened and the lodger problem 
still remains the great unsolved phase of 
America’s housing problem. The time 
is rapidly approaching, however, when 
that problem will be grappled with. 

The other method of housing the single 
worker is to house anywhere from 20 to 
100 men in barracks or “bunk houses,” 


as they have come to be called, with a™ 


boarding-house boss, a man and his wife 
and such children as they may happen to 
have, living on the premises and “looking 
out for them”; the wife, as a rule, doing 
the cooking for this vast number of men 
and rapidly wearing herself out. 

The men, as a rule, are housed in huge 
dormitories, with anywhere from 20 to 
50 men in a large single room, sleeping 
on cots or in bunks in the way that is so 
common in the lower class lodging houses 
of our great centers of population. In 
the worst of these bunk houses there are 
double-deckers, or one tier of bunks above 
another. This, however, is not the cus- 


tomary condition but the exception. 
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“WAREHOUSING” THE WORKERS 


That this method of housing men is 
neither sanitary nor decent is too obvious 
to require comment. It is not the housing 
of workers, but what someone has well 
described as the “warehousing” of work- 
ers. It gives rise to a host of sanitary 
evils as well as social evils. The men do 
not rise from their night’s sleep refreshed 
as they should be, nor can they go to their 
work in the morning in the physical state 
that they ought to be in, after spending 
the night in a room filled with twenty or 
thirty other men, with inadequate ven- 
tilation—for if one man wants a window 
open another man wants it shut—in a 
close and stifling room containing the 
body odors of twenty or thirty other men. 

These are the conditions under which 
they sleep. The conditions under which 
they eat are almost, as a rule, equally 
objectionable. One might really say that 
there are no conditions under which they 
live, for their life is mere existence— 
excessive toil at their work, food, sleep. 
So far as any real social life is concerned 
there is little opportunity. 

I am referring now to the workers and 
the average conditions of living in the 
usual bunk-house in the usual industrial 
community, not to those communities 
where intelligent employers of labor have 
provided bathing and recreational facil- 
ities and social opportunities for their 
men. The number of employers who are 
doing this is, I am glad to say, increasing 
each year. 

But the point that I am trying to em- 
phasize is that in the homes of these men 
there is no opportunity for even ordi- 
narily decent social life. 
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It is not strange, therefore, that the 
average foreign worker who lives under 
these conditions spends his leisure, as 
they often do, in drinking and gambling. 
What else is there for him, when we come 
to think of it? 

It is this type of habitation that to my 
mind constitutes the chief feature of the 
problem of industrial housing to-day. I 
regret to say that thus far little or noth- 
ing has been done toward its solution. 
We do not as yet even know what is the 
best type of bunk house or lodging 
house. How large a unit is it safe to 
develop from the social point of view; in 
other words, how many men can we 
wisely house in one building without 
too much social friction? And on the 
other hand, how small a unit can be 
economically developed without undue 
overhead charges? 


WHAT Is THE BEstT TYPE? 


Is it feasible to do away entirely with 
the dormitory or bunk house type of 
building? Can we from the financial 
point of view provide each worker with 
his own private room in which he shall 
have adequate light and ventilation and 
sufficient space to provide him with his 
bed, a chair and table and the usual 
things that a man needs in his room? 

In other words, can we wisely advocate 
the doing away not only with the bunk 
house, but also with the cubicle and insist 
that single men have a right to light and 
air in their rooms as much as men with 
families? 

I for one am convinced that the time 
has come when we must absolutely pro- 
hibit the cubicle type of lodging and insist 
that every room shall have a window 
opening directly to the outer air. 

In the ordinary industrial community 
this is not difficult, for land values are not 
high. In our great centers of population 
the problem is not so simple. 

There are still many questions to be 
solved even as to the type of dwelling. 
For instance, how large a room is ade- 
quate for a single worker living under 
these conditions? The writer’s own judg- 
ment is that 70 square feet is the mini- 
mum that should be provided and that 7 
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feet is the minimum width for such a 
room; and that where it is possible, a 
room of 90 square feet much more nearly 
approximates what is desirable. In con- 
sidering this question of the size of rooms 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the amount of space available for the use 
of the occupant as shown on our plans is 
a very different thing from the actual 
space that is available when the room has 
been filled with furniture. This is too 
often lost sight of. 

Some of the other questions that pre- 
sent themselves in connection with this 
problem of the housing of the single 
worker are, how shall he be taken care 
of? Man at best is a non-housekeeping 
animal. Without a woman he makes a 
sorry mess of it. It is pretty generally 
accepted, therefore, that to make the 
single worker comfortable he must be 
cared for by a woman. 


THE HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM 


This means that, as a rule, there should 
be one woman to supervise each unit to 
see that it is kept clean, to look after the 
cooking and in general to “mother” the 
men. Whether it is best to have this 
woman the wife of one of the workers, as 
is now the custom where the boarding- 
house boss type of bunk house exists or 
whether she should be employed directly 
by the company operating the buildings 
is a broad question of policy. 

One thing is clear. Any enterprise of 
this kind must be carefully supervised if 
it is to succeed. Asa rule it will be found 
distinctly advantageous to put the super- 
vision of the entire property—I do not 
refer to the single unit housing thirty 
workers or so, but to the whole congeries 
of units—under the supervision of a 
trained rent collector or social worker 
who can supervise not merely the collec- 
tion of rents, but the whole management 
of the property. This is even more neces- 
sary in the case of the housing of the 
single man than it is in the development 
of a community of dwellings for working- 
men with families. 

How much per week the single worker 
can afford to pay, or is willing to pay— 
which is quite a different thing—for his 
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room and how much for his food we have 
little knowledge of. 

Similarly, to what extent we should 
provide laundry facilities for the men to 
wash their clothes in the buildings in 
which they live is an open question, and 
whether it is better to provide them with 
their meals or to let them get their meals 
where they choose remains to be an- 
swered. 

One thing that greatly complicates the 
whole subject is the mixture of nation- 
alities that we have among the workers 
in our industrial communities. It is well 
known that certain races do not mix, even 
when there is no European war on. In 
developing lodging houses for the housing 
of the single worker this question of race 
should be given most careful considera- 
tion and so far as practicable an attempt 


should be made to house in the same . 
building men of the same race or of allied ° 


race. The small unit lends itself advan- 


tageously to this treatment and this is an . 


important factor in determining how 
small the unit should be. 

The whole question, however, needs to 
be studied from the ground up. The field 
is virgin territory. It offers most valu- 
able and interesting opportunities in the 
field of research and it is a social problem 
well worthy of consideration by all of us. 


RENTING versus OWNING 


A subject about which there is much 
difference of opinion is the question of 
whether it is better to build houses to sell 
to the workingman so that he may own 


his home, or whether it is better to merely: 


rent the houses, thus keeping control of 
conditions. 

In the case of the average American 
skilled mechanic earning $25 a week and 
more there can be little question. That 
type of worker is entirely capable of own- 
ing his home and should of course be 
encouraged in every way to become a 
home owner. In fact, as a rule he needs 
little encouragement, but is keenly desir- 
ous of this. 

With the great mass of unskilled work- 
ers, however, the $15 a week man, it is 
not at all so clear that it is desirable that 
he should own his home. I know that 
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many people will differ with me, but I am 
clearly of the opinion that it is not either 
for the best interest of that type of worker 
or of the community in which he lives 
that he should own his home. 

Home owning involves not only social 
and moral responsibilities and qualities, 
but very definite financial ones. The man 
of low earning capacity has not sufficient 
financial reserves, nor can he accumulate 
them, to make it desirable or advan- 
tageous for him to become a property 
owner. He cannot, earning as he does a 
low wage, accumulate a sufficient reserve 
to enable him to acquire property without 
unduly sacrificing either his family or 
himself. We have all seen communities 
where workers of this type have been en- 
couraged to own their home and do so by 
owning the mortgage. I have in mind a 
Southern city consisting largely of single- 


_ family dwellings where the workingman 
‘ “owns his home” upon the payment of 


$25 down and then spends the rest of his 
life in trying to pay off the interest on 
the mortgage and secure a free and clear 
title. 

This, as a rule, results in an improper 
standard of living for him and his family. 
He frequently makes his wife and chil- 
dren go without necessary food in order 
to put aside money to pay off the mortgage 
on the home; the recreational facilities of 
the family are slighted, they are improp- 
erly and inadequately clothed and fre- 
quently improperly and _ inadequately 
housed, for a house owner of this type, 
as a rule, is unable to make the expendi- 
tures that are necessary to keep his house 
in proper condition. 

After making a study of this question 
through many years I am convinced that 
we are doing the workingman of this type 
an injury, not a service, in advocating the 
owning of his home and that we should 
frankly and clearly recognize that for the 
$15 a week man home-owning is not a 
possibility. 

From the point of view of the com- 
munity it is undesirable to have home 
owners of this kind, for property thus 
held rapidly deteriorates and causes the 
neighborhood to assume a slumlike as- 
pect; it means also that the health author- 
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ities of that community find it increas- 
ingly difficult to secure from property 
owners of this type a compliance with the 
proper standards of sanitation that are 
essential to the wellbeing of the com- 
munity. The most difficult problem that 
the health officers of this country have to 





face is just this sort of problem, namely, 
the attempt to get necessary improve- 
ments made in houses where the house- 
holder is so poor that he is unable to carry 
out the most essential and fundamental 
requirements of sanitation and health. 


(To be continued.) 





CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
«MR. EDWARD STOTZ, ARCHITECT 


(For additional illustrations see plate form) 


Remodeling Iowa’s State Capitol 
Building 


That there is an increasing interest in 
good architecture and a public sentiment 
in favor of its conservation is shown by 
newspaper comment on the proposed re- 
modeling of the Iowa State Capitol build- 
ing. 

The present building was begun in 


1840, six years before lowa became a 
state, and stands to-day a_ splendid 
example of the classical architecture of 
that period and the honesty of building 
methods. It is to be hoped that nothing 
will be done to mar a structure that is not 
only an historical one, but also presents 
such a good example of correct architec- 
tural design. 
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BOOK NOTE 


THE INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC TECH- 
NOLOGY OF PAINT AND VARNISH, by 
Alvah Horton Sabin, M.A. Second 
edition, revised. Full cloth, 470 pp., 
size 514x9 inches. Price $3.50. 
London: Chapman & Hall, Ltd. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

The aim of the author has been to 
supply a correct general outline on the 
subject of paints and varnishes. Differ- 
ing from many technical works, this book 
has none of the often found “dry as dust” 
qualities. The author has approached 
his subject with a wide knowledge not 
only of the technical features of the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes, but also 
of the historical aspect of these industries, 
and by judicious handling of the material 
has produced a very readable book. It is 
one that can with advantage be included 
in the architect’s library. 





The Australian Competition 


We are in receipt of a communication 
making official announcement of the 
indefinite postponement of the Australian 
Federal Parliament House Achitectural 
Competition, and stating that the min- 
ister has arranged for the registration of 
competitors to be retained, and that it is 
intended to complete the adopted pro- 
gram as soon as the time is opportune. 


Personal 


It is announced that the firm of 
Demers, Mosley & Campaigne, architects 
of Troy, N. Y., was dissolved on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1916. The practice of the 
former firm will be continued at No. 12 
Union Bank Building, Fourth Street, 
Troy, by Messrs. Demers & Mosley. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 


SCHENLEY HIGH SCHOOL, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
MR. EDWARD STOTZ. ARCHITECT 
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